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each other in many Christian enterprises. Christians of different 
names pray alike and are praying together. They also sing the same 
hymns. Already there is a marked unity of spirit. 

Second, real organic unity can come only from unity of spirit and of 
belief. In securing organic unity we shall inevitably be compelled to 
reckon with conscience. Honest, earnest Christian men can never be 
brought to sustain by word or act any organization which they believe 
to be contrary to the truth. If they could it would be an immeasurable 
calamity. 

Third, the truth of which we speak is that of the Scriptures. All 
true Christians, outside of the Roman Catholic church, profess to 
regard the Scriptures as ultimate authority in all matters of faith and 
practice. The first of the four principles set forth in the Chicago- 
Lambeth articles, as a basis of unity, is the Scriptures. This is funda- 
mental and comprehensive. It includes all that is requisite to secure 
organic unity, if that is thought to be necessary. If a creed is desir- 
able, let it fairly express the truth of the Scriptures. Let all Christen- 
dom receive the two ordinances, baptism and the Lord's Supper, and 
administer them according to the Scriptures. Let all who build and 
govern churches do as the apostles did, never transcending the Scrip- 
tures. Let all believe what the Scriptures teach, and do what the 
Scriptures command. There may be for a time differences of inter- 
pretation, but the principle fully received and resolutely carried out, 
will eventually secure both unity of spirit and of organization. We 
do not want four principles of unity, according to the Chicago-Lam- 
beth proposal, but one ; not four standards of agreement, but one ; not 
a quadrilateral, but a straight line, which in faith, as well as in mathe- 
matics, is the shortest distance between any two given points. 

Galusha Anderson. 
The University of Chicago. 



Social Rights and Duties. Addresses to Ethical Societies. 
By Leslie Stephen. Two vols., cloth. Pp. iv+255 and 
iv+267. London : Swan, Sonnenschein & Co ; New York : 
The Macmillan Co., 1896. $3. 

The author of these essays is eminent among the none too numer- 
ous writers who keep a firm hold upon all the various classes of 
considerations which are presumed to be familiar to cultured men. 
His world is the world to which the typical American college man has 
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been introduced, but he has confined himself to no narrow corner of 
it. He has rather kept the whole world under his eye and, according 
to academic standards, his thought is in the least degree provincial. 
There are few writers in whose essays the American college man may 
find a larger proportion of sentiments and sentences which he might 
be expected to express for himself if he attended to the same topics 
and had skill in formulating his reflections. This is not faint praise. 
It recognizes Mr. Stephen's merit as a thinker of more nearly the 
whole world known to educated men than is usually kept in view. 
Thanks to this merit the educated man who reads Mr. Stephen's essays 
gets from them constant help in assorting his ideas. He seldom finds 
in them any material fact which he should not have known before, 
nor does he find correlations of the facts which are very obscure, yet 
by help of the essays he reaches frequent percepts which his unor- 
ganized and uneven knowledge had not discovered. Mr. Stephen, in 
other words, is a remarkably efficient organ of today's social mind, in 
that he elaborates great numbers of conclusions which are implicitly in 
the knowledge which the " liberal education " of our day is supposed to 
impart. Upon a wide range of subjects he codifies formal principles 
with which educated men of judicial temper will very rarely join 
issue. He thus draws lines for the broad treatment which the edu- 
cated man should give to the problems that confront our generation. 
His views are a partial collection of the more fundamental thoughts 
by which the educated men of England and America are consciously 
or unconsciously controlled. These essays are consequently a mirror 
in which we may frequently see our own minds in unfamiliar attitudes. 
In the two volumes before us the author has written about the aims of 
ethical societies, science and politics, the sphere of political economy, 
the morality of competition, social equality, ethics and the struggle 
for existence, heredity, punishment, luxury, the duties of authors, the 
vanity of philosophizing, and forgotten benefactors. If we wish to 
know the probable trend of our own general beliefs in case they 
should be brought to bear upon the same themes, the essays in this 
collection will furnish the information with a high decree of exact- 
ness. 

This is not to say that Mr. Stephen is more infallible than many 
another in the application of formal principles to material conditions ; 
nor that all educated men think alike upon particular questions, or 
would think alike if they adhered to their major premises ; nor that 
answers which Mr. Stephen offers to definite questions are the same 
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which every educated reader will give. On the contrary, his well-bal- 
anced formulas no more save him than they would less judicial thinkers 
from the erroneous conclusions that follow from false values assigned 
to his terms. For a single instance — competent critics will hardly be 
found to challenge these propositions : " We believe that morality 
depends upon something deeper and more permanent than any of the 
dogmas that have hitherto been current in the churches. It is a prod- 
uct of human nature, not of any of these transcendental speculations 
or faint survivals of traditional superstitions. Morality has grown up 
independently of and often in spite of theology" (Vol. I, p. 20). Men 
who know most about the practical value of dogmas may be as sure as 
Mr. Stephen that they are not the source but the expression of moral- 
ity. They will then by no means find themselves driven to his con- 
clusion that "a religion really to affect the vulgar must be a supersti 
tion ; to satisfy the thoughtful it must be a philosophy ; " and, further, 
" it is impracticable so to fuse the crude with the refined as to make a 
working compromise" (Vol. I, p. 12). The data of ethics are all the 
available facts about the elements which have to be combined by the 
will in the various sorts of moral acts, and about the consequences that 
flow from conduct. The Christian revelation is an exhibit of some of 
these facts and relations. Its essence is not at all in any philosophy 
which purports to rationalize these data. It is consequently altogether 
gratuitous to posit a necessary antithesis between Christianity and 
ethics. 

Albion W. Small. 
The University of Chicago. 



Discourses on the Epistle of Paul to the Philippians. 
By Rev. Frederick A. Noble, D.D., Pastor Union Park 
Congregational Church, Chicago. New York, Chicago, 
Toronto : Fleming H. Revell Company. Pp. 385 ; cloth. 
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The twenty-three sermons which make up this volume are in the 
main expository. Taken as a whole they are of a high order. The 
preacher has so divided the epistle that each passage for exposition 
furnishes a well-defined subject. Around this subject, which is the 
central, unifying thought of the passage, he has admirably grouped its 
subordinate thoughts ; so that unity, the fundamental law of all effect- 
ive discourse, has been very perfectly realized. 



